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CRITICAL NOTES 



DID MARK USE Q? OR DID Q USE MARK? 

In the introduction to his Commentary on Mark, 1 Bacon says that the 
dependence of Mark upon Q " can be demonstrated," though he does not, 
at that point or in any thoroughgoing way in the pages of his commentary, 
give the demonstration, or say in what it would consist. Wellhausen 
also says that "independence (between Mark and Q) is not to be thought 
of." Several students of the synoptic question, notably Harnack and 
Wernle, do apparently think of it. But some literary connection between 
the two being for the moment assumed, the question whether Mark 
used Q or Q used Mark, is to be determined by the presence of demon- 
strably secondary characteristics in the one or the other. That this 
is not a closed question is sufficiently indicated by the fact that Harnack 
argues for the priority of Q and Wellhausen for the priority of Mark.* 

But this priority of Mark or of Q is again dependent upon the verbal 
reconstruction of Q. That Matthew and Luke in their present forms, 
and even in the present form of the Q tradition in one or both of them, 
are secondary to Mark, no one disputes. If, therefore, where Matthew 
and Luke draw from Q, the secondary traits of Matthew and Luke or 
of either of them are ascribed to Q, then Q stands later than Mark, and 
a literary connection being assumed, Q must have used Mark. This is 
Wellhausen's position. But if the primary traits found in Matthew's 
and Luke's versions of Q be removed from Q by the ascription of them 
to the independent work of Matthew and Luke, then, literary connection 
still being assumed, Q is earlier than Mark and Mark used Q. This is 
Harnack's contention. 3 An approach to a decision upon this question 
cannot be made without an examination in some detail of those passages 
common to Mark and Q in which such traits of priority or dependence, 
upon one side or the other, may be observed. 4 

1 "The Beginnings of Gospel Story." 

2 The relative dates of Mark and Q will of course be determined in the discussion 
•of the priority. 

» Harnack maintains the priority of Q but not necessarily its use by Mark. 

4 As no one can here pretend to be independent of the work of Wellhausen and 
Harnack, our discussion here acknowledges its indebtedness; but it will not be neces- 
sary to distinguish in all cases what has been added to their discussion; and to 
avoid the appearance of settling a dispute between two authorites, direct quotatio 
and reference will not usually be made. The reader is referred to section 8 of Well- 
hausen's Einleitung, and to section vi of chap, ii in Hamack's Sayings of Jesus. 
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In the messianic preaching of the Baptist, which is admitted to 
have stood in both Mark and Q, a secondary trait may be detected in 
Mark. For Mark predicts the Messiah as the Messiah was interpreted 
by the church after the historical career of Jesus; saying, "He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit." Q, on the other hand, says "with 
the Holy Spirit and with fire; whose fan is in his hand, and he shall 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into his barn, but the 
chaff he shall bum with unquenchable fire." Q therefore appears to 
make his prediction uninfluenced by the life of Jesus, predicting him as 
Fire- Judge. It is highly probable also that the words "Holy Spirit" did 
not stand in Q, though they appear in both Matthew and Luke, but have 
been added; since in the statement which follows about the Messiah 
in Q, the idea of the Holy Spirit is not alluded to, but the idea of the Fire- 
Judge is developed. With these words "Holy Spirit" elided from Q, 
Mark here, so far, does seem to be prior to Q. On the other hand, " and 
with fire" may have stood originally in Mark, and have dropped out 
of the text because unsupported by the context. 

But the account of the preaching must be taken with what follows, 
also in Q and in Mark; and that is the baptism and the temptation of 
Jesus. If it be so taken, the secondary character of Q throughout the 
three sections disappears, since Q introduces the Baptist, not merely 
and baldly as the introducer of Jesus, but gives him and his preaching 
much more a character of their own. 

In the account of the baptism there is also an apparently secondary 
trait in Q. It is the discussion between John and Jesus as to the pro- 
priety of Jesus' baptism. That the trait is secondary can hardly be 
denied. But considering its omission by Luke, its assignment to Q is 
doubtful, and it should probably be credited to Matthew or some special 
source of his. The argument that the presence of this item cannot be 
accounted for except by its presence in Q is robbed of its force by Mat- 
thew's well-known habit of mingling his sources. It may be said, there- 
fore, that up to this point, the arguments for the secondary character of 
either Mark or Q are rather evenly balanced. 

The next material from Q is the Sermon on the Mount (Plain). 
Mark has parallels to but four of its sayings. The saying, "In what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you" is identical in Mark and 
Q, and therefore affords no criterion as to priority. The saying, " Salt 
is good, but if the salt, etc.," is listed by Wernle as doubtful in Q. If the 
saying be attributed to Q, as well as to Mark, it will there be represented 
by its form in Matthew. In this form the saying makes the salt refer 
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to the disciples, whereas in Mark its bearing is not apparent. If, 
however, the form in which Q gives the saying would be taken by most 
students to betray the feeling of the early church, it may be argued from 
the similarity of the saying as given in Q to the other saying given in 
the same connection, " Ye are the light of the world," that this was the 
original form of the saying. But to this it may be replied that Luke 
not only agrees with Mark in not referring the saying about salt to the 
disciples, but that he omits the first part of the saying about light ("Ye 
are the light of the world"), while including the rest of it. Either Luke 
here shows himself not very deferential to Q, or Matthew got the first 
part of both of these sayings from some other source, and mixed them 
with his Q material. This would remove from Q, and assign to Matthew 
or his special source, the secondary trait of the saying. Among these 
conjectures it is hard to make out a very certain case for the secondary 
character of Q. 

The saying about the light, with its introduction in Matthew, "Ye 
are the light of the world," certainly has a secondary sound. The only 
question is whether this introduction belongs to Q or to Matthew. 
The reasons given in the last paragraph would incline one to ascribe it 
to Matthew, or at least would show the impossibility of proving it to 
have stood in Q. The conclusion that it did not so stand is strength- 
ened by the fact that Luke, in one of his two uses of the saying (for it is 
upon the strength of the doublet in Luke that the saying is assigned 
to both Mark and Q), agrees with Mark in referring the saying to the 
preaching of Jesus instead of to the disciples; and when he gives it 
from Q he omits this reference. The reference to the disciples, then, 
which is the only secondary trait about the saying, must probably be 
attributed to Matthew and not to Q. If this is accepted, there is 
nothing here to show Q secondary to Mark. 

The passage about divorce is given once by Mark and Luke, and 
twice by Matthew. Since Matthew agrees with neither of the others 
in the insertion of "except for adultery" in both his passages, it is diffi- 
cult, and perhaps immaterial, to say which of his passages represents 
Q. In either case the reference to adultery may obviously be assigned 
to Matthew, and so, though in itself secondary, cannot prove the second- 
ary character of Q. If Matthew's passage as it occurs in the Sermon on 
the Mount be taken to represent Q, the difference between the two, 
aside from the reference to adultery, is that Mark says, he who puts 
away his wife and marries another, commits adultery with her, i.e., 
with the second wife, and if a woman who has divorced her husband 
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marries again, she commits adultery. The reference in Mark is to the 
adultery of the first husband, his divorced wife, and his second wife. 
But he does not mean that the divorced woman is an adulteress by 
reason of her divorce, but only upon the assumption (said to be justified 
among the Jews of Jesus' time by uniform custom) that she will marry 
again. Matthew says he that puts away his wife makes her commit 
adultery, and whoever marries her commits adultery. His reference 
is therefore to the adultery of the divorced wife, and of the man who 
marries her after her divorce. But he certainly means to imply that 
the man who divorces his wife commits adultery, because he will marry 
again. Mark also, though he does not mention the adultery of the 
divorced woman, but only of the man who marries her, certainly implies 
the adultery of both. The difference between the sayings is therefore 
only a difference in what is expressed and what is implied in both Mark 
and Q. The evident meaning of both is that, in the case of a man and 
his wife who are divorced and who both marry again, four persons are 
involved in the adultery. In spite of the fact that Harnack says that 
" the saying in Mark is feeble in comparison " with that of Q (thus sub- 
stantiating his assumption of the priority of Q), it is hard here to get 
out of this passage (the reference to adultery being excluded) any dis- 
tinct indication of priority on either side. The reference of Mark, 
however, to the woman divorcing her husband, sounds secondary; since 
it is an apparent reference to a custom exercised in Rome but not among 
the Jews. It may have been added, to be sure, out of mere love of 
symmetry, as Julicher suggests. On the whole, the passages seem to 
indicate that Mark is later than (secondary to) Q; though here again, 
as is indicated by the remark just quoted from Julicher, nothing is 
entirely conclusive. 

In the answer of Jesus to those who have accused him of being in 
league with Beelzebub, the primary character of Mark or Q depends 
upon interpretation. Q says whoever speaks a word against the Son of 
Man will be forgiven. This looks like a primary trait, omitted by Mark 
because of the growing respect for Jesus. On the other hand, Mark's 
omission of the mention of the blasphemy against the Son of Man, and 
of the distinction contained in Q between Jesus as a historical character 
and the Holy Spirit (in the church), may be as well taken to mean that 
Mark identifies the utterance of Jesus with that of the Holy Spirit, and 
so says that all sins shall be forgiven except that of which the Pharisees 
have just been guilty, namely, blasphemy against the Holy Spirit in their 
accusations against Jesus. In this latter interpretation, the identifi- 
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cation of the utterance of the Holy Spirit with the utterance of Jesus, 
would give Mark a primary character; while the statement of Q would 
allow those outside the church, the unbelievers, to offer some criticism 
upon Jesus with hope of forgiveness, but to those inside the church, who 
were in daily experience and observation of the Holy Spirit, and who 
blasphemed that Spirit, no forgiveness could be promised; which would 
give Q quite a secondary character. But upon the commoner inter- 
pretation, that Q represents blasphemy against Jesus as forgivable, 
and Mark does not, Q is here primary. As either interpretation is per- 
missible, no positive conclusion can be reached. 

If the saying of Luke about the woman who congratulated the 
mother of Jesus, and Jesus' reply to the woman, be allowed as a doublet 
of the saying in Luke about the true brotherhood of Jesus, the latter 
must also be assigned to Q and Mark. If it is so assigned, the statement 
of Mark, that the family of Jesus came for him because they thought he 
was beside himself, may naturally be taken as an introduction to this 
saying about the true brotherhood. Even so, it should probably not be 
assigned to Q, because Q seems to have contained few if any such his- 
torical data. But taking it as a part of the story in Mark, the whole 
story in Mark thus appears to be decidedly primary in comparison with 
Q — this, upon the assumption that Q is here represented by Matthew. 
Upon the other assumption, that Matthew and Luke here follow Mark, 
and that Q is represented by the variant in Luke, the primary character 
of Mark over Q is all the more apparent. But the section should prob- 
ably not be assigned to Q. 

Concerning the Sermon on the Mount as a whole, the secondary char- 
acter of it, as a sermon addressed to the Christian community, or to a 
great company of disciples at a time when Jesus had very few, seems 
evident. But here again we must attribute to Matthew and not to Q 
the placing of the sermon at this point, and probably the agglutination 
of its various members (not altogether homogeneous or well arranged) 
into one discourse. Q probably had little or no reference to chronology; 
and Matthew is pre-eminently a combiner. The Sermon as a whole 
therefore can argue for the secondary character of Matthew, but not 
necessarily of Q. 

In the saying about saving and losing one's life, Mark's wording 
"for my sake and the gospel's" has a distinctly secondary sound. The 
fact that Matthew and Luke, in the passage where they evidently take 
the saying from Mark, both omit the mention of the gospel would seem 
to indicate that it was not in the Mark that lay before them, and is 
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therefore a later addition. The saying, otherwise, is substantially like 
the form which Matthew and Luke take from Q. There is therefore 
no indication of priority here. 

We have limited ourselves, in this consideration of the priority of 
Mark and Q, to a comparison of those passages which are admitted 
to have stood in both documents. If we go outside of these, and com- 
pare Mark as a whole with Q as a whole, individual utterances may be 
found in Q which, like the saying about the perpetual validity of the 
law, have a decidedly primary sound. On the other hand no one can 
question the impression made by Mark as on the whole a primary 
document. In other words, the total impression will be that both 
Mark and Q are among the earliest documents of the church; and 
the balance of priority will be extremely hard to strike, and impossible 
to strike with certainty, on either side. But there is no advantage 
in such a comparison for our purpose, which is to prove whether Mark 
used Q or Q used Mark. Upon this question we have come, so far, to 
a standstill. 

The inquiry may be carried a short step farther by a comparison of 
the vocabularies of Mark and Q, not, however, with more definite results. 
Hawkins, between the first and second editions of his book,' made a 
second and more diligent search for linguistic peculiarities in Q, and 
announces himself as unable to find any. Harnack, on the contrary, 
believes that he finds some such. 

Sentences in Q, to begin with, are generally connected by mi, 8« 
being used but seldom. The same is true of Mark. But the coinci- 
dence of the two in this point merely indicates the comparative 
nearness of both of them to the Semitic. The same may be said of the 
preponderance of simple verbs in distinction from compound, in both 
Mark and Q. idy is used twice as frequently as «t; Mark also appears 
to use «ov 36 times and ei but 15. This fact seems to have more sig- 
nificance by reason of the other, that Luke uses one word 3 2 times and the 
other 33 ; however, Matthew uses «£v exactly twice as often as <t. When 
it is remembered that all we have of Q is contained in Matthew and Luke, 
and only a very small portion of it in Mark, these facts do seem to indi- 
cate a preference for Uv over ei as between Mark and Q on the one 
side and Luke on the other. In other words, Mark and Q display a 
common literary affinity as contrasted with Luke; but when compared 
with Matthew this contrast disappears. They are here no nearer to 
each other, or very little, than either of them is to Matthew. The 

s Horae Synoptecae. 
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particle « is never found in Q. 6 It occurs 5 times in Matthew and 7 
times in Luke, and but once in Mark. 'Q£ in temporal clauses seems to 
be absent; so it is in Matthew, while Luke uses it 19 times and Mark 
once. Clauses with ylvo/ua, frequent in Matthew and Luke, are absent; 
they also occur in Mark; their absence from Q is probably due to the 
fact that Q consists largely of discourse material. Uapa and w are 
absent; the first is used about evenly by Mark and Matthew, and more 
frequently by Luke; the second 3 times by Matthew, 5 times by Mark, 
and 24 times by Luke. These facts do not all point in one direction. 
They seem sometimes to indicate a linguistic affinity between Q and 
Mark, but this affinity usually extends to Matthew also. What seems 
to be proved by them is that Mark and Q and Matthew all stand nearer 
to the Semitic than Luke; but this is only the obverse of the statement 
that Luke is the best Grecist; it throws no light upon the literary rela- 
tion of Mark and Q. 

The item which makes the determination of any such relation practi- 
cally impossible is the still unknown character of Q. So long as it is 
possible to make Q later than Mark by identifying Q with either Mat- 
thew or Luke as best suits the need, and so long as it is possible to make 
Mark later than Q by ascribing the secondary traits of Q to Matthew 
and Luke, no certain conclusion can be reached. It does not at present 
appear whether the question provides the data necessary to lift it en- 
tirely out of this uncertain stage. 

Meanwhile there are two considerations that weigh against any 
literary dependence between Mark and Q. 

If Mark is earlier than Q, Q could hardly have had any motive for 
making use of Mark. For all the author of Q could want from Mark 
would be sayings of Jesus, unattached to, or at least detachable from, 
historical connections. He could scarcely have found a poorer docu- 
ment for this purpose than the Gospel of Mark. Q had, as we now 
know, more or less extended sayings of Jesus upon at least twenty differ- 
ent topics. It may have had many more; for much of the discourse 
material which is peculiar respectively to Matthew and Luke may have 
been taken from Q, without having left any trace by which we can 
identify it. Q also had perhaps twenty very brief sayings, mostly con- 
sisting of single sentences or verses, which Mark also had. It is much 
more natural, until the contrary is proven, that these twenty scraps 

6 It must be remarked that all these statements refer to Q as reconstructed by 
Harnack. Some of them might apply equally well, and some not, to Q unrecon- 
structed. 
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belonged with the rest of the Q material. Where this was we have no 
means of knowing. It is difficult to explain, also, how it happened that 
if the author of Q had Mark before him, and borrowed from him, he did 
not borrow more. He has included at leaft one narrative. Mark also 
has narratives in which there is much discourse material; but Q does not 
use these. 

On the other hand Mark could hardly have used Q without using 
more of it. If he borrowed from Q the discourse material which the 
two now have in common, why did he not borrow more ? While Mark's 
interest is not primarily in discourse material but in narrative, he has 
found a place for some discourse material of his own, and upon the theory 
of his use of Q he has also made a place for the inclusion of some twenty 
sayings from that source. If for these 20, why not for more? And 
why for these instead of for others ? Reasons can be assigned for the 
omission by Matthew and Luke of much Markan material, but upon the 
theory that Mark used Q, can any reasons be assigned for his omission 
of the greater part of the Q material ?» 

The fact is, we are stopped here by our lack of knowledge of Q. 
We know that it contained certain material. Whether it did not con- 
tain much more, or how much more it may have contained, or of what 
sort this was, or whether some of it may even now be contained but 
undecipherable in Matthew and Luke, or whether it has escaped us 
entirely, we do not, and at present cannot, know. Upon general prin- 
ciples we cannot say whether it is likely that two such writers as Mark 
and the compiler of Q, among the comparatively small number of 
authors in the early Christian church, should have been ignorant of the 
work of each other; for the likelihood of this all depends upon the dates 
and places of the two writers. Q is apparently Palestinian. Mark 
has often been asserted to be Roman. If the difference in time was as 
great as the difference in distance, it is not at all impossible for the two 
to have been entirely unacquainted. On the other hand, the apparent 
date to be set for both Mark and Q is somewhere around the year 70. 
Q may have been, but need not have been, several years earlier. It 
seems, as Julicher says, "To have awaited the parousia for some time," 
yet betrays no knowledge of the destruction of Jerusalem. This would, 
however, suit the year 69 as well as the year 60. One gets the impression 
from it on the other hand that the author is looking back through a 
considerable time upon the life of the man whose sayings he quotes. 

' In the story of the Temptation, how could Mark have omitted the fasting if he 
had Q before him? Or have added the beasts and the angels ? 
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If its date be put between 65 and 70, or between 60 and 65, then the 
material which Mark has in common with it may have come to Mark 
from an independent source; or Mark may have heard Q read, or pas- 
sages from Q, or have been, as we say, "acquainted with it," but for 
some reason, perhaps because he possessed no copy, did not use it as a 
source. If one prefers the other, and as it seems the less likely hypothe- 
sis that Q is later than Mark, then the material which Q has in common 
with Mark may have come to it from some independent source; or the 
author may have once or twice seen a copy of Mark, or heard all of it 
or parts of it read, but, so far as we can prove, did not use it as a source. 
This is not a very definite conclusion; but perhaps it is as near as we 
can expect to come to one, when one of the factors of our problem is so 
largely an unknown quantity. 

Carl S. Patton 
Columbus, Ohio 



THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION: A PROPOS OF MR. W. K. 
WRIGHT'S DEFINITION 

In a paper entitled, "A Psychological Definition of Religion," 
published in the July number of this Journal, I find the definition that I 
have offered of religion so incompletely stated as to convey a substan- 
tially wrong impression. I am reported as defining religion "a belief 
in a psychic, superhuman power." That religion is adequately defined 
as a belief in any one, or several particular objects, is one of the opinions 
against which I have long contended. What I have said is that " Religion 
is the mode of behavior in the struggle for life in which use is made of 
powers characterized here as psychic, superhuman, and usually personal. 
In its objective manifestations, religion appears as attitudes, rites, 
creeds, and institutions; in its subjective expression, it consists of im- 
pulses, desires, purposes, feelings, emotions, and ideas connected with 
the religious actions and institutions. According to this biological 
view the necessary and natural spring of religious and non-religious life 
alike is the 'procreant urge' in all or some of its multiform appearances. 
The current terms 'religious feelings,' 'religious desires,' 'religious 
purpose,' are deceptive, if they are intended to designate specific 
affective experiences, or distinctive desires and purposes. It is the belief 
in several kinds of powers which has made possible the differentiation of 
types of behavior and in particular the division into secular and religious 
life. The objective existence of personal divinities or equivalent 
psychic powers is an assumption necessary to religion; but the mere 



